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REVIEWS AND MISCELLANY. 



MIGRATION OF COLORED POPULATION. 



To the Editor : — 

In the December number of your quarterly a notice of my 
pamphlet on The Northward Movement of the Colored Population 
points out a source of error which, wheu properly allowed for, would 
lead, as your reviewer suggests, to a change in the figures given (at 
pp. 15 and 18 of pamphlet) to indicate the extent of that movement. 
I think I can show (if you will allow me the space) that such 
change would be but a small one. 

The source of error is as follows: In table No. 28 of the Eleventh 
Census, which gives " Native Colored [including Indian] Population, 
distributed according to State or Territory of Birth," etc., there is a 
column for '• Born in the United States (State not specified)," while 
in the corresponding table of the Tenth Census there is no such column, 
and your reviewer correctly intimates that I failed to allow for this 
omission in that census. 

By that (1890) column it will be found that the number then 
living in the North, of colored (including Indian) population, who were 
returned as natives of the United States, but who failed to give the 
State of their birth, was 12,417. On a careful examination of the 
figures (especially noting the figures for some of the Western States 
and Territories) it will seem certain that as many as 2000 of these 
were Indians, which would leave 10,417 as the number of native 
negroes who failed, etc. Now, how many must we take as the num- 
ber who failed, etc., in 1880? Plainly, the nearest conjecture we can 
make is by a rule of three calculation. As the number of native 
(United States born) negroes in the North in 1890 (570,120) is to 
the number of same in the North in 1880 (472,556), so the number 
failing, etc., in 1890 (10,417) is to the number failing, etc., in 1880; 
which number will be found to be 8634. 

But next, these 8634 were not omitted by those who made up Table 
xxix in the Tenth Census,— as the footing up of the totals clearly 
shows. They were tabulated as coming from somewhere in the United 
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States. And where was that somewhere ? Undoubtedly they were 
tabulated as " born in " the State where they were living. [I venture 
to treat the strong probability as a certainty, and this raises to its 
maximum the error which your reviewer has pointed out. J For in- 
stance, in Indiana the few hundreds of American-born colored (negro) 
population who failed to give the State of their birth were undoubtedly 
placed among the 39,359, who are given as " born in Indiana," and 
so, of course, in every other State. The result, accordingly, was that 
in 1880 about 8634 negroes living in the North were put down as 
born in the North when they ought to have been tabulated as " born 
in the United States (State not specified)." 

But next, — where must we suppose that these 8634 were in fact 
born ; that is to say, how many of them must we suppose to have been 
southern-born, and how many northern-born ? The total number of 
American-born negroes living in the North in 1880 was, as already 
mentioned, 472,556, made up as follows : — 

Tabulated at random as northern-born, . . . 8,634 
" correctly " " " . . . . 283,336 

" " •' southern-born, . . . 180,586 

and it is very clear that the best we can do with the doubtful 8634 is 
to distribute them proportionately between the two sections, thus : — 

Probably born in the North, 5,273 

" " " " South, 3,361 

We find, then, that after making allowance for the omitted column 
in Table xxix of the Tenth Census, the total of southern-born colored 
(negro) population living in the North in 1880 should be not 180,586 
(as given at p. 18 of pamphlet) but 183,947. A very small conject- 
ural addition should for similar reasons be made to the number given 
for such northern-born population living in the South in 1 880, which 
should be not 14,039 (loc. cit.) but 14,148. 

The final result (after allowing, of course, for a probable death 
rate) is a change of only 2600 in balance of movement of the colored 
population from the South to the North during the decade ; that is to 
say, the net gain of the North would be 79,000 instead of 81,600 (as 
stated at p. 15 of pamphlet). 

There is in my pamphlet another source of very slight error, in a 
failure to allow for a small number of foreign-bom colored (negro) 
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population in the North. (In the South, as a whole, the number is 
so extremely small both absolutely and relatively as to be of no sta- 
tistical importance.) With your permission, I will state a few results 
— and very briefly — under this head. 

Of this foreign-born population there were, in 1890, 10,768 in the 
North and 7398 in the South. The number at the North was in- 
creasing, and somewhere about 3500 moved in to the entire North 
during the decade. Massachusetts has a larger number of this class 
than any other northern State, 2632 in 1890. Florida had in 1890, 
4632, probably for the most part from Cuba, and their number was 
increasing their movement into the State duriug the decade, being 
apparently about 2800. This foreign immigration calls for a change 
in the estimate made (page 15) of the rate of natural increase (in ten 
years) of the Florida negroes, reducing it from 25 per cent to about 
22.6 per cent. In the other southern States the foreign born negro 
population is utterly insignificant and was decreasing. There is prob- 
ably no colored emigration to foreign countries worth considering 
from any part of the United States, and in making calculations as to 
movement I have assumed — almost necessarily, for there are no 
attainable data on the subject — that there is none at all. 

The fact that the North gained more than 3000, say perhaps 3500, 
of this population during the decade, more than offsets, when we are 
calculating the rate of natural increase in the North, the error of 2600 
in the northward movement from the South. It is still very clear 
that the colored population of the North grows little (perhaps about 
3.5 per cent in ten years) through natural increase, and that its prin- 
cipal growth is through influx from without. 

Frederick J. Brown. 

Baltimore, February 26th, 1898. 



NATALITY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 



Essai sur la natalite au Massachusetts. By Arsene Dumont. 
Nancy. Berger-Levrault et Cie. 1898. 

This extremely interesting monograph of 40 pages is an extract 
from the Journal of the Statistical Society of Paris. The writer has 
given much attention to the subject of the birth rate of France in his 



